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Six Makers Show Gains 
In February Registrations 
Over February Last Year 


Standing Based on Reports From Seventeen States 
Shows Other Makers in Good Position to 
Join Honor Roll for Month 


Detroit, March 20.—Detailed passenger car sales reports 
released today by R. L. Polk & Co., covering seventeen states 


and the District of Columbia, 
their records in this territory a year ago. 
includes Austin, Continental, 
Ford and Plymouth sales are both showing very 


Rockne. 


show six companies exceeding 
This honor roll 
Dodge, Ford, Plymouth and 


encouraging increases over those of February, 1932. Plym- 
outh sales were 2,547, against 1,395, and Ford’s were 3,721, 
ie aaeticatanaiueaniadtanitiie- aataaapesasetian 


against 3,095 last year. 

It may also be noted here that 
Packard and Pontiac, while not 
showing as actual gain, are running 
just a shade under last February’s 
record in this territory and may on 
future returns join the select group 
that has registered an increase. 


The following is the group of 


companies showing sales gains in 
the February returns, with their to- 
tals this year and last: 


Feb.,’33 Feb., ’32 
SE oss ca eeeewas 196 13 
Continental ...... 31 0 
Pt... tn asemabous 1,054 1,036 
Ford . coednece Seat 3,075 
Plymouth . cescmmesien 2,547 1,395 
EU -s < oa ouees< 432 156 


WAYNE COUNTY SALES 
SHOW SLIGHT DROP 


Detroit, March 20.—Wayne county 
sales for the week ended Friday, 
March 17, showed a slight drop from 
the preceding week. The total was 
218 cars and eight trucks, as against 
233 cars and thirteen trucks. 

In spite of the drop in registra- 
tions for the week, much of which 
Wwas under the bank holiday, De- 
troit distributors are feeling opti- 
mistic over the outlook. The banking 
situation has improved sufficiently 
to indicate a return to normal buy- 
ing. 

Dealers here feel that by the time 
spring weather brings the normal 
urge to buy, the banking and other 
difficulties will have been ironed 
out to such an extent that the in- 
crease in sales may be considerably 
better than last year’s record in 
this field. 


| that we have probably reached a 


RATIONAL SPENDING 
WILL HASTEN UPTURN, 
CREDIT MAN SAYS 


New York, March 20.—Stating 


point beyond which production can 
not drop appreciably if people are 
to live, the editor af Credit Where 
Credit Is Due, published by the Com- | 
mercial Credit Company, says in the 
current issue that increased con-' 
sumption is the only antidote for 
unemployment. 

“Rational spending is essential in 
an industrial age wherein people 
work for each other and require 
each other’s patronage to make 
them prosperous,” the article states 
in part. It stresses at the same 
time the necessity for all of us who 
can to contribute to aid the desti-| 
tute. 

“If you can help the unemployed 
with money and still buy on a gen- 
erous scale, it’s your duty to do it,” 
the editor says, but he points out 
that “the thrift we must practice 
to help the jobless is making others 
jobless and increasing the need for 
our gifts.” Giving, he asserts, is 
essential while the present need ex- 
ists, but it only treats the symptoms 
without curing the disease. 

Human needs do not cease during 
a period of depression, he says, in 





describing the business cycle, and, 
happily, there comes a point beyond 
which production cannot go if peo- 
ple are to live. “Before that point 


(Continued on Page 2) 





Chanter Says Pierce-Arrow 
In Best Position in History 


Plants Free of Incumbrances; Liabilities Are Small 


Buffalo, March 20.—The Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company’s opera- 
tions will be entirely unaffected by 
the friendly receivership of the 


as Pierce-Arrow is a separate cor- 
poration, with its own financial 
structure, according to a statement 
made today by Arthur J. Chanter, 
vice-president and general manager. 

The Studebaker Corporation rela- 
tionship to Pierce-Arrow, he said, is 
that of stockholder, Pierce-Arrow is 
one of America’s oldest automobile 
builders, said Mr, Chanter: “At no 
time in its thirty-two years of suc- 
cessful operation has our company 
been in more favorable position. Our 
financial position is strong. Our 
product is enjoying the best accep- 
tance in its history. Our actual 


Share of the country’s fine car sales 


is double today what it was five 
years ago. Our modern plants, 
which house forty-five acres of floor 


| Space and which were completely 
Studebaker Corporation, inasmuch | 


re-equipped with the latest type of 
precision machinery in 1929 and 1930 
are entirely free and clear from all 
incumbrance. They are worth $11,- 
200,000. Beyond a modest bank loan, 
a few current business accounts, 
none of which are past due, the only 
outstanding obligation is a $2,000,000 
note due in October, 1937. Our ratio. 
of current assets to liabilities is 2.14 
to 1. 

“Since the company’s reorganiza- 
tion in 1928 we have anticipated and 
retired off $3,450,000 of twenty-year 
8 per cent, gold bonds, which elimi- 
nated all bonded indebtedness and 


(Contnued on Page 2) 


Automotive Industry Resumes 
Ou utput V With Renewed Confidence 


TIRE SHIPMENTS 
IN JANUARY TOP 
DECEMBER BY 42% 


New York, March 20. — Shipments 
of pneumatic casings for the month 
of January, 1933, amounted to 2,596,- 
585 casings, an incrase of 42.8 per 
cent. over December, 1932, but were 
20.2 per cent. below January, 1932, 
according to statistics released by 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., today. 

This organization reports produc- 
tion of pneumatic casings for Janu- 
ary, 1933, to be 2,257,846 casings, an 
increase of 13.9 per cent. over De- 
cember, 1932, but were 34.8 per cent. 
under January, 1932. 


Pneumatic casings in the hands of 


manufacturers January 31, 1933, 

amounted to 7,236,845 units, a de- 

crease of 5.3 per cent. below Decem- 

ber 31, 1932, stocks, and 8.5 per cent. 
under January 31, 1932. 

The actual figures are as follows: 

PNEUMATIC CASINGS 

bono Pro- 

nts duction ventory 

January, 1933.. 2, "396. 585 2,267,846 7,226,645 

December, 1932 1,818,700 1,982,631 7,644,359 

January, _1932. 


STEEL MAKERS LOOK 
FOR GAIN THIS WEEK 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20.—Im- 


In- 


| proved sentiment in the steel trade 


here is credited more to the prompt 
and vigorous action in Washington 
than to any tangible favorable de- 
velopments. Toward the close of 
the week there was an increase in 
buying, however, with orders largely 
for sheets. The prospects are for a 
slight rise during the current week. 

Production of steel ingots was at 
about 13 per cent .of capacity, rep- 
resenting the third weekly drop of 
2 points, following a slower reces- 
sion since early in February. 

At the pace of seasonal impove- 
ment that prevailed up to the mid- 
dle of February the steel industry 
would now be operating at between 
25 and 30 per cent. The view now 
prevails that a rate in that neigh- 
borhood will be attained in a few 
weeks. 

Prices for sheets announced on 
March 1 by the leading interest have 
been strictly adhered to by all sell- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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PITTSBURGH A. D. A. 
ELECTS CHAS. L. DAY 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20.—At the 
annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Automobile Dealers’ Association held 
last week the following directors 
were elected: 

W. T. Minor, Buick Olds Pontiac 
Sales Company; H. D. Ejierman, 
Royston Cadillac La Salle Company; 
T. F. Dunn, Painter Dunn Com- 
pany; George H. Seagert, Rea-Sea- 
gert Company. 

Following the annual meeting the 
board of directors convened and 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

Charles L. Day, Faunce Motor 
Company, President; J. A. O’Malley, 
Pittsburgh Auburn Company, vice- 
president; George P. Gray, Nash 
Pittsburgh Motors Company, treas- 
urer. W. N. Owings was re-elected 
secretary -treasurer. 





. 3,253,086 3,462,485 7,911,771 | 
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~~" Chavebad, General Motors and Other Manufacturers 


Recall Workers; 


Detroit Employment 


Situation Shows Improvement 
By CHRIS SINSABAUGH 
Detroit, March 20.—All car manufacturing plants in the 
Detroit area are in active production again this week. Sev- 


eral, like Dodge, Plymouth, De Soto and Chrysler, started the 
latter part of last week, and this morning the General Motors 


units, 


swung into line, as did Graham-Paige. 


Chevrolet, Cadillac, Buick, Pontiac and Oldsmobile, 


Others, like Hudson 


and Reo, had not stopped manufacturing operations. 


TRAFFIC DIRECTORS 
TO DISCUSS LOADING 
DEVICES, RAIL, RATES 


New York, March 20.—New devices 
for loading automobiles into freight 
cars will be studied by members of 


the Traffic Managers Conference of | 


the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commrce at a meeting to be 
held in Detroit Friday, March 24, 
J. S. Marvin, chairman of the con- 
ference, announces. 

The car service division of the 
American Railway Association, 
which has been observing the oper- 
ation of these loading devices that 
are built into box cars to replace 
the wooden supports heretofore used 
for double-deck shipping, has recom- 
mended continuing the tests prior 
to adoption of the device as stand- 
ard equipment. About fifteen rail- 
roads have been experimenting with 


automobile shipments carried in 
this way. 
A special committee of traffic 


managers of the industry who have 
successfully used the devices is in 
contact with railroad officials on 
the results. 


Recent findings of the National | 


Transportation (Coolidge) Commit- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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That the industry should be back 
at work within ten days after the 
President’s proclamation declaring a 
national bank holiday shows the 
confidence that leading executives 
have in the immediate future. While 
marking time when the banks were 
closed, the manufacturers found out 
from their dealers that people are 
really buying cars, despite the con- 
ditions, and in consequence the go 
ahead order has been given. 

None of the companies will give 
specific schedules, but it is surmised 
that each must have had a sub- 
stantial bank of orders to guarantee 
this action. Encouragement for 
the resumption of production come 
from all sections of the country, 
dealers reporting that the public is 
in a buying mood since the reopen- 
ing of so many banks. Then, too, 
spring is at hand, and that means 
the opening of the normal buying 
season. 

In connection with all this, sales 
departments have gotten excep- 
tionally busy. Sales managers are 
out on the road, feeling the pulse of 
the public, and those left behind are 
answering telegrams and long dis- 
tance phone calls from dealers giv- 
ing assurances of their ability to 
take deliveries and reporting few 
cancellations of orders placed be- 
fore the banking situation became 
acute, 

Cadillac is one company that 
finds that cars are being sold. This 


(Continued “on Page 2) 


Studebaker Plants Resume 
Under Vance-Hoffman-Bean 


Friendly Becsieanlitie Probably of Short Duration 


South Bend, March 20.—Prepara- 
tions are in full swing here today 
for the reopening of the huge Stude- 
baker plants, which have been shut 


down since the banking holiday was 
declared. Studebaker employees 
have been recalled to the colors, and 
everything is ready for full speed 
ahead at these big plants, which 
constitute the backbone of South 
Bend’s industrial life. Several thou- 
sand men are affected by this, and 
the employment situation here will 
be immeasurably improved by the 
go ahead order at Studebaker. 

Paul G. Hoffman, H. S. Vance of 
Studebaker and A. G. Bean of 
White have been placed in charge 
of Studebaker operations as conser- 
vators by Federal Judge Thomas W. 
Slick. These three seasoned auto- 
motive executives will direct opera- 
tion at the Studebaker plant during 
the resumption of manufacturing to 
meet the demands of the dealer or- 
ganization. 

Studebaker dealers have been 
pouring orders into the factory, and 
there is a bank ahead that will keep 
the plant going full speed for some 
weeks to come. The: dealer organ- 


ization has shown a revival of op- 
timism that is extremely encourag- 
ing to the factory exccutives. 

It is believed here that the re- 
ceivership for Studebaker will be of 
short duration, There is no factor 
of bankruptcy in the proceedings, 
which were instituted rather to 
straighten out legal difficulties in 
connection with the merging of as- 
sets of Studebaker and White. As 
soon as this has been accomplished 
the conservators will undoubtedly 
return to their normal duties as 
executives of the Studebaker and 
White staffs. 

Neither the Pierce-Arrow nor the 
White divisions are concerned in 
the receivership proceedings. In 
this connection A. G. Bean issued a 
preliminary statement regarding the 
1932 operation of the White Motor 
Company. This shows total current 
assets as $19,410,000, of which 
$7,171,00 was cash, against total lia- 
bilities of $1,096,000. 

Arthur J. Chanter, vice-president 
and general manager of Pierce- 
Arrow, stated that at no time in its 
history, dating back thirty-two 
years, has Pierce-Arrow been in such 
a favorable position as it is today. 
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Motor Industry Resumes 
Normal Production Rate 


(Continued from Page 1) 


company has on a drive to get as 
many new cars on the road as pos- 
sible in March, and reports from the 
East vs. West salesmen’s contest 
show that this high-priced product 
is moving exceptionally well. Ever 
since the banks reopened business 
has been good, the field reports state. 
Salesmen say that they are making 
more calls than ever before, and 
that many prospects who have been 
stalling are taking demonstrations 
which promise to result in sales. 

Hudson is continuing its spring 
drive which started a couple of 
weeks ago and which has been stim- 
ulated by an aggressive advertising 
campaign. Today every Hudson dis- 
tributor and dealer starts a spring 
show. Every store front is deco- 
rated, all models are on display and 
the factory is supporting the effort 
by daily paper advertising in all 
cities where there are no banking 
restrictions. 

Dodge finds plenty to do this 
week with the new two-door sedan 
coming into production, and Presi- 
dent K. T. Keller declares that, fol- 
lowing a telegraphic dealer survey, 
he feels reassured by the optimism 
displayed by dealers all over the 
country. And Sales Manager A. 
vanDerZee points to the fact that 
while the retail deliveries curve 
dropped during the week ended 
March 11, it was only a 5 per cent. 
reduction, not at all disturbing, be- 
cause it was the first drop in some 
fifteen weeks, each of which had 
registered an increase over its prede- 
cessor. 

Graham-Paige, through  Vice- 
President R. C. Graham, finds that 
the sales momentum developed prior 
to the banking holiday is being re- 
gained. Fourteen hundred men are 
going back to work at the Graham 
plant this week. Inspirational am- 
munition has been placed in the 
hands of dealers, who have posted 
in their windows red, white and blue 
posters calling on the public to sup- 
port President Roosevelt in his re- 
construction program. “Get Behind 
the President! We Won the Last 
War and We’ll Win This One!” the 
posters read. 


HOLYOKE SHOW OPENS 
WITH BIG ATTENDANCE 





TRAFFIC DIRECTORS 
TO DISCUSS LOADING 
DEVICES, RAIL RATES 





(Continued from Page 1) 


tee and Joint Committee of Rail- 
roads and Highway Users bearing 
on truck and rail services; freight 
rates on automobile steel shipping 
from the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
districts; demurrage rulings that 
might adversely affect freight cars 
used in automobile shipping, and 
proposals to make the minimum 
carload weight charged on automo- 
bile shipments uniform in the 
United States and Canada, are in- 
cluded in a long list of items that 
affect transportation charges on 
automobiles and parts. 


STEEL MAKERS LOOK 
FOR GAIN THIS WEEK 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ers, but applying only on new busi- 
ness, while regular customers have 
contracts at former prices permit- 
ting specifying through this month, 
delivery to be completed next month. 
If the course of trade is favorable in 
the next month of two, advances in 
sheets, strips and wire products are 
regarded as probable. 


Youngstown, O., March 20.—Iron 
and steel production schedules here 
for this week are off to 13 per cent., 
a loss of two points from the pre- 
ceding week, due principally to 
temporary suspension of the Ohio 
works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. Steel makers expect that the 
last week of March and the first 
part of April will witness an ap- 
preciable gain in schedules, accom- 
panied by improved employment. 


SEEK TO REDUCE FEE 
ON FARMERS’ TRUCKS 


Trenton, N. J., March 20.—State 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
Harold G. Hoffman has obtained an 
opinion from Attorney General W. 





Holyoke, Mass., March 20.—Holy-/| A. Stevens that the bill of Assem- 


oke’s 1933 Automobile Show opened | blyman Erwin S. Cunard of Salem 
with good attendance. The members | county if enacted into law would be 


of the Holyoke Automotive Dealers’ 
Association, under whose auspices 
the show is being conducted, have 
arranged one of the most complete 
motor car exhibits ever held in this 
city. 

In order that a maximum attend- 
ance might result, because the deal- 


ers fee] that an automobile show is | 


more important this year than ever 
before, there is no admission charge. 

The members of the Holyoke Au- 
tomotive Dealers’ Association in- 
clude the Magna Automobile Com- 
pany, Nash Motor Sales, Inc., Hall 
Motor Company, Pickup Motor 
Company, Clayton Motor Sales, Dil- 
lon Motor Company and E. W. Con- 
way Company. 





constitutional. 

The measure provides trucks 
owned by farmers who grow prod- 
ucts and transport them to market 
are to be charged half of the usual 
license fee, and next year are to be 
taxed $1. The purpose of the bill, 
according to Assemblyman Cunard, 
is to encourage agriculturists by re- 
lieving them of tax burdens. 

The 1930 census shows that ap- 
proximately 15,000 trucks are owned 
by farmers at an average license fee 
of $30 annually. In the event the 
bill becomes a law the motor vehicle 
receipts will be reduced $225,000 
this year, and next year, under the 
dollar tax, the reduction in licenses 
will be $450,000. 





Other cars are bigger 
but none better 


“Tne American 


tip_ 


America’s Most Economical Passenger 
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$275 up F. O. B. Factory 
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‘American Austin Car 


Co., Inc., Butler, Pa. 





CHANTER SAYS P-A 
IN BEST POSITION 


IN ITS HISTORY 
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also $1,288,442 of purchase money ob- 
ligations, a grand total of $4,738,442 
of debt retirement. 

“Our manufacturing obligations 
have always been entirely central- 
ized in Buffalo amd so, of course, 
will be affected in no way by the 
Studebaker situation, Our distribu- 
tion organization covers the United 
States completely. We have a total 
of approximately 500 selling outlets 
located in all of the principal cities 
and towns of the country. The 
morale of this organization is high 
as reflected by the fact that during 
the recent bank holiday sales activ- 
ity continued successfully without 
interruption. We feel strongly op- 
timistic about the future and intend 
to press an aggressive sales pro- 
gram, The fine car market as a 
whole has suffered proportionately 
no more than the industry generally 
and with the recent indication of 
the anticipated business upturn we 
are confident that Pierce-Arrow 
progress will continue unhaltingly.” 


RATIONAL SPENDING 
WILL HASTEN UPTURN, 
CREDIT MAN SAYS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


is reached, however,” he _ writes, 
“the deferred buying of essential 
products accumulates a _ shortage 
great enough to force a temporary 
upturn in production. Some of the 
unemployed are taken on to do the 
work necessitated by this demand. 
Their buying takes a temporary 
spurt and strengthens the market 
for labor. Other employees are added 
who in turn begin to buy, and soon 
the temporary upturn becomes a 
widespread forward movement com- 
pletely reversing the deflation proc- 
ess which preceded it.” 

No corrective other than this 
process will, in his opinion, cure 
the unemployment evil. Increased 
consumption is the all-important 
end to seek today and it must be 
encouraged by every reasonable 
method, the article states. 


BANKRUPTCY ACTION 
AGAINST W-0 ASKED 


Toledo, March 20.—Permission to 
file an involuntary bankruptcy 
action against Willys-Overland 
Company, which was placed in a 
“friendly” receivership on February 
15, was asked in United States Dis- 
trict Court here by three creditors 
with claims totaling $7,573. 

The action asked Judge George P. 
Hahn to modify his receivership 
order which restrains any person, 
firm or corporation from filing a 
bankruptcy action against the com- 
pany. A hearing will be held on 
March 24. 

The three creditors making the 
motion are the Snyder Tool & En- 
gineering Company, which has a 
claim of $6,336, the Saylor Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, with a 
claim of $237, and Fred Plummer 
and associates, with a claim of $1,000, 

The motion asks that receivers in 
bankruptcy other than John N. 
Willys and L. A. Miller, the present 
receivers, be named. The proposed 
bankruptcy petition alleges that the 
Willys-Overland Company has lia- 
bilities of $10,273,000 and assets of 
$6,212,000. The motion alleges that 
Judge Hahn is without power to 
forbid the filing of a bankruptcy 
action. 

WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY 

Chicago, March 20.—Western Auto 
Supply Company, for February, re- 
ports sales of $651,400, compared 
with $572,009 for the same month 
the preceding year. This is an in- 
crease of 13.8 per cent. For the two 
months, sales totaled $1,318,263, 
against $1,212,208 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1932, an increase 
of 8.7 per cent. 


STUDEBAKER 
New York, March 20.—Studebaker 
Corporation has notified the New 
York Stock Exchange of a proposed 
increase in authorized common stock 
to 3,125,000 shares, from 2,500,000, 
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A Scotch Beacon 

A Yokel Pines “Yoke” 
A. D. N. Steps Out 
Ads and Sales . 


Color 
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Chris Sinsabaugh 


Detroit Editor 





AS-STINGY, I’d call the Beacon. Four of us, none a 

lightweight, ride 280 miles through the country in the 
Continental four-cylinder proposition at an average speed 
of forty miles an hour, and show a gasoline consumption of 
18.06 miles per gallon. Nothing extraordinary about that, 
you might say, but in this case there is a “but.” We did 149 
miles on the outgoing journey at 21.2 miles to the gallon, 
“but” on the home run we hit a three-mile stretch of gumbo 
mud, that was our Waterloo and our fuel consumption 


record went flooey. 
7” * *” 


THIS TRIP was an aftermath of the boulevard tests 
described in Saturday’s column, planned for the purpose 
not only of demonstrating fuel economy over a long route, 
but also the roadability of the little job. No attempt was 
made to conserve gasoline, and Ray Sackett and Walter Mc- 
Lain, who alternated at the wheel, drove as would the 
ordinary motorist. Most of the time the speedometer needle 
hovered between 55 and 60—we had to do that to average 
40—and possibly a third of the route was gravel. 

We hit out for the north country, through Port Huron, 
and our turning point was Point aux Barquex, up near 
where Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay get neighborly. That 
outgoing journey at 21.2 miles per gallon really represents 
what you can expect from the Beacon in the country, I think. 

+ ~ . 


OUR WATERLOO came soon after leaving Port Stevens, 
We reached the end of a bit of concrete, and ahead stretched 
a sea of mud, with ruts almost hub deep. Assured by a 


yokel that there was only about a mile of the bad going, 
we plunged into the semi-liquid mess. That wasn’t no 
yokel; that was a liar. It was nearer three miles, and it 
was low gear most of the way, with wheels spinning and 
the spare on the back scraping at times. If the Beacon 
never had a road test before, it got it that time, and it 
proved to my satisfaction that “it can take it.” 
* ~ * 


I HEAR I am going to have more customers for the 
column. New York (that means our home office, of course) 
advises that our own Harry Tarantous is making arrange- 
ments to place A. D. N. on sale at news stands throughout 
the country, something new for us. Heretofore we have 
been a strictly subscription proposition, but it won’t be long 
now before you will find us on thousands of news stands. 

* ” ” 


JOHN GAUGHEN, president of the Detroit Adcrafters, 
believes that the club can best serve its members in these 
stirring times by making the weekly luncheons educational 
rather than social. So that is one of the reasons Bernard 
Wood, national advertising manager of the Cleveland Press, 
was selected for the speaker at the last affair. Another was 
that he had something different to offer. : 

Wood’s theme was “Analyzing Markets From a New 
Angle,” and in making his point he utilized something star- 
tlingly original—a huge jigsaw puzzle, representing the field 
reached by the Press. In proving to his space-buying listen- 
ers that there is a parallel between sales dollars and advere 
tising expenditures, the market was shown as a jigsaw puzzle. 
Wood demonstrated how such a market can be analyzed in 
relation to circulation bought by the advertisers. This 
method is not confined to Cleveland, it can be used in other 
cities. 

7” 7. + 

MAROON IS RAISING HOB in the color field, Howard 
Ketchum, Duco’s expert, tells me. It’s running black and 
blue, the leaders, close in public favor, and there’s one manu- 
faturer at least, Nash, who reports that in the first two 
months of this year maroon outsold both black and blue, and 
25 per cent. of the production was in this hue. 

Since Du Pont sprung its calibrated system maroon has 
come to the fore. It is a low value of red of maximum 
chroma, chroma meaning purity. In it there is no orange 
undertone, no bluish or bricky casts. Since calibration came 
in, the new system has reduced the number of maroon shades 


from 317 to seven. 
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Retail Salesmen 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- || 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


1933--A YEAR OF PROFITS FOR 
SERVICE STATION OPERATORS 


By B. H. ROBERTS 
Service Manager, Community Motors, Inc., 
Pontiac Distributor 
The first quarter of 1933 is rapidly drawing to a close. 
A great many new automobiles have been sold; probably 
more than the pessimists of the industry believed possible. 
Yet the market has clearly indicated that thousands of badly | 
worn automobiles will not be replaced this year. 
It is also definitely indicated that ©- 
1933 will be a year of headaches to| adjustment. One out of thirteen/| 
thousands of motorists, safety di- | needs a renewal of brake lining. | 
rectors, traffic officials and ambu- Such conditions as these mean 
lance drivers—because of the de-j| trouble. Accidents. Injuries. Re- 
plorably unsafe condition of these | pair bills. Also business for serv- | 


thousands of worn automobiles. By | ice stations. | 
the same token, 1933 will undoubt- All right, service station man- | 
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| the business. 
| must be used, 


| goes on in that service station. 


| employ. 


} service station operators. 
(1) Proper 
|appearance of station; 
| equipmenit, 





ATTRACTIVE display of genuine quality parts is one of the prime 
requisites of a successful service station, according to the accempany- 
ing article by a well-known Chicago service manager 


edly be a year of good business for 


service stations properly equipped | 
to inspect and repair 
automobiles. 


Motorists who have been hanging 
on to their old crates in the hope of 
better times are rapidly reaching the 
stage where they will have to put 
out money for repairs or put in 
their cars for the year. Statistics 
will bear out the statement that 
four out of five cars on the streets 
today need something done to their 
lighting systems. Two out of five 
need some kind of brake work. One 
out of five needs steering correc- 
tion. One out of three needs brake 





these worn | you going to do about it? 


thinks he’s going to get the bulk of 


You admit that the time is 
What are 


agers. 
ripe for profit plucking. 


The service station operator who 


this business by sitting back and 
waiting for it to roll into his place 
of business is only kidding himself. 
Some of it will roll in unasked, it 
is true. But not the bulk of it. 
Service station operators who ex- 
pect to reap a reward from the pres- 
ent deplorable condition of auto- 
mobiles will prepare for it in many 
ways, and the greatest of these is 
providing your station with the 
proper facilities for taking care of « 








Of course, advertising 
and used generously, | 
but the keynote of success will be 
found in the station itself. 

It has been proved by survey after 
survey that the best advertisement | 
a service station can have is what 
Sat- | 
isfied patrons bring in more new 
business and contribute more repeat | 
business than all of the advertising | 
the average station can afford to 
So let us herein deal with 
what should happen inside the serv- | 
ice station. 

There are five golden 





rules for 
They are: | 
reception; (2) proper 
(3) proper 
well displayed; (4) con- 


(Contnued on Page 4) 


| Dealer Activities = | 
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NEW JERSEY 


The Princeton Nash Company, 
with showrooms at 100 Nasau St., 
Princeton, has been formed to sell | 





and service Nash cars in that terri- | 
| tory. 


+. . . 
Members of the Trenton Automo- 


bile Trade Association participated | Car Companly. It 


in a luncheon meeting recently at | 
the Carteret Club. Business matters | 


| were discussed. 


* * * 
W. R. Christopher, Inc., has leased | 
an automobile showroom in the! 
Montclair Theater Building, 630 


Bloomfield Ave., Montclair. 
* . . 


Mark Winans, Diamond T truck | 
dealer, is exhibiting at his show-| 
room, 399 Broad St., Newark, a | 
fully streamlined semi-trailer furni- | 
ture van unit. Its salient feature | 
is the light-weight body mounted 
on the trailer chassis, It weighs! 


1,800 pounds. | 
> > . 


J. Harry Hearnen, president of an 
automotive supply firm bearing his 
name, has been elected to the exec- | 
utive committee of the wholesalers’ 
and distributors’ division of the 


Trenton Chamber of Comerce,. 
= * * 


Watson Shallcross, Ford dealer of 
Camden, recently addressed the} 
Trenton Automobile Dealers As- | 
sociation at a dinner meeting. 


™* * 


CONNECTICUT 


Whalley Motors, Inc., De Soto and 
Plymouth dealership of 105 Goffe 
St.. New Haven, has opened a 
Bridgeport branch at 532 Fairfield | 
Ave., with complete sales and ser- | 
vice facilities. David Chalfin has 
been named branch manager, and 
the sales force will be comprised of 
Earl Christian, William Stuart and 
Joseph Nagy. 

-— 


7 - 

The Powers Motor Company, Main 
Street, has been incorporated with 
authorized capital of $50,000, of 
which $10,000 has been paid in. In- 
corporators are Ralph H. Powers, 
Mae E. Egan and Ly man H. _Crouse. 











ABOVE you see a splendid installation of testing equipment, an installation that will instill confidence in | 
any owner. Moreover, the machine is one that answers the qualifications mentioned in the accompanying } 


article 


7. 
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Our Leading Dealers and How 
They Got That Way 


A series of brief biographies of outstanding motor car 
and truck merchants. 









ROYAL MILLER 
Automobile Co., Sacramento, Cal. 


President, Miller 
Royal Miller 
1884. 


Gate prior 0 1852. 


was born in San Francisco December 5, 
His parents were both born in the city by the Golden 
This gives Mr. Miller the right to trace 


a forty-niner ancestry and to claim the title “ native son.” 


Mr. Miller 
grammer, high school and business 
college, graduating from the Berke- 
| ley High School at the age of 21. 

The San Francisco earthquake and 
fire were then matters of recent his- 
tory, and Mr. Miller took the first 
job that offered, which happened to 
| be in the machine shop supply busi- 
ness. He continued in this line 
until 1910. 

In 1910 Mr. Miller entered the em- 
of W. L. Hughson, 
name being The Standard Motor 
was located at 
Golden Gate and Van Ness Avenue, 
and Royal Miller was one of the 


mechanics. He worked as me- 
chanic’s helper, mechanic, parts 
man, assistant manager and man- 


ager, and finally left in the fall of 
1912 to enter a partnership with C. 
M., Coffing to sell Ford cars in Sac- 
ramento, The company _ started 


| business in a location on 12th Street, | 


for which a rental of $15 a month 
was paid. Later the dealership 
moved to 1615 M St., where it sold 
| 273 Fords its first year, as against 
71 sold the year before by the pre- 
vious dealer. 

In the fall of 1914 Royal Miller 


| severed relations with C. M. Coffing 


to accept the Dodge agency. He was 


the second dealer in California to 
sign the Dodge franchise, the only 


the firm | 


attenies es, Qe =——————— —_-— 
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ROYAL MILLER 


fact that Dodge Brothers would 
build a car and sell it at under 
$1,000. Mr. Miller is at present the 
oldest Dodge dealer in point of 
service in California and we may 


(Contnued on Page 4) 


information that he had being the | 





TRUCK ISSUE 


* 


Brewers, Contractors and 

Owners of 1,500,000 Business 

Vehicles Will Get the Issue of 
April 15 


* 


Fleet owners having 10 or more vehicles, 
27,000 names, will receive the truck issues. 
Personally addressed copies to the Machol 
list. Only Automotive Daily News can 
provide such wide extra distribution at 
no additional cost to the advertiser. 


Revised 
schedale of 
Track Issues 


APRIL 15 
MAY 13 
JUNE 17 
JULY 15 
AUG. 5 and 
AUG. 26 
SEPT. 16 
OcT. 14 
NOV. It 
DEC. 16 


If you want to reach not only those own- 


ers but exclusive truck dealers, important 
bus operators, 8,000 passenger car dealers 
and important factory officials, use that 
issue with a page at $350; half page at 
$175 or a quarter page at $87.50. 


Forms close 2 days preceding publication 


Automotive Baily News 


H. A, TARANTOUS, Bus. Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C 


DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. M. Slocum, Manager 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Willard R. Cotton, Manager 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lil. 
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A Service Buying Wave 
T was inevitable that with the passing of the national 
banking holiday, a spurt in buying would develop. The 
stock exchange opened with prices rapidly rising in some 
instances by more than ten points. This was a direct reflec- 
tion of the newly gained confidence of people in general and 
the almost universal hope that business had at.last started 
on its upward journey. There was no definite and tangible 
cause for this rise in stock prices. No company had increased 
production or sales during the banking holiday. The psy- 
chology of Americans in general had become more whole- 
some, if we may use that word, and people began to believe 
in the possibility of better things. 

As more and more banks open their doors for the normal 
transaction of business, it is inevitable that buying will 
increase. One phase of our fear psychology, that of general 
hank closings, has gone. The President of the United States 
has told us that his administration will not permit another 
epidemic of bank closings. 

There is a pent up demand for many kinds of products 
in this country. People have economized for so long that 
their stocks of many things have been depleted. They need 
clothes, household goods, shoes, hats, motor vehicles, which 
would ordinarily have been bought over the last two or three 
years, but the purchase of which have been held in abeyance. 
In our own field there is a great delayed bank of buying, 
that would normally have been done in 1931 and 1933. That 
is the base on which rest hopes of a considerable betterment 
in motor vehicle buying in the near future, now that buying 
psychology has been improved. 

This same condition applies in the service field. People 
who are driving cars which have been in service for three or 
four years and who normally would have bought new vehicles 
a year or so ago, need service to keep their transportation in 
efficient operating condition. During the past two years even 
the service field has felt the effect of the economy psychology 
that has ruled America. The car owner who has been driving 
a car longer than he usually keeps one vehicle, has also 
skimped on service. Instead of complete or comprehensive 
overhauls he has been content with having just enough serv- 
icing done to cover actual failures as they occur. Instead of 
buying preventive service, car owners have been purchas- 
ing just enough maintenance to keep their transportation 
systems in operation. 

The result is that the cars in use in America today prob- 
ably need more drastic servicing than ever before in history. 
Even granting that the average age of the cars now in use 
has increased considerably in the past two or three years, the 
service needs have increased even more rapidly. 

We have no hesitation in saying that a great wave of 
service demand is about to break on the automotive industry. 
Dealers who sit in their shops and wait are going to get more 
service than they have been. But those who go out after 
service sales are going to reap a real harvest. 

There is no piece of advice that we can give automobile 
dealers at this present moment that is more practical and 
more profit-bearing than: “Go after service business in every 
way that you can think of and then some.” 

This is the time when advertising featuring the service 
department will bring business as never before. Direct solici- 
tations by mail will bring in business to the shop. Personal 
calls will do even more. No form of reaching prospective 
service customers ought to be neglected at this time. Go after 
service business with everything you have. 

Just ahead of us lie the months when the greatest per- 
centage of service business is normally bought. Automotive 
Daily News has many times called the attention of its dealer 
readers to this fact. In 1933 this period when service be- 
comes of greatest interest to motor vehicle owners, is even 

moxe important than it-usually;iss.~ 2 -iors eos 











1933-A YEAR OF PROFITS FOR 
SERVICE STATION OPERATORS 





(Continued 


fidence inspiring service experts; 
(5) quality materials. 

Any one in the business knows 
the importance of proper reception 
of patrons. It should not be neces- 
sary to elaborate upon that point; 
nor is it necessary to dwell at length 
on the station’s appearance. A spic 
and span station, well arranged on 
an efficient plan, immediately es- 
tablishes confidence in the custom- 
er’'s mind, and the wise men of our 
business know it. 

It is also important that your 
mechanics not only know their 
business, but look as if they knew 
it. The hiring of a man who is 
slovenly in his personal habits, who 
looks lazy, who has a high school 
appearance, is always a mistake, no 
matter how expert he is at his work. 
A man who owns an automobile is 
proud of it and doesn’t want tyros 





from Page 3) 


features of automobiles 
quickly. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of the way equipment can 
become obsolete and worthless may 
be found in inspection equipment, 
and, because of the present unsafe 
condition of thousands of automo- 
biles, this part of a service station 
is of vital importance. This is true 
because proper inspection equipment 
is one of the best salesmen a serv- 
ice station can have. It is a silent 
salesman and is very effective. In 
other words, it merely shows the 
motorist what is wrong with his car. 
It doesn’t speak up and say “buy 
this, mister.” It indicates a definite 
need, a danger, and hard boiled is 
the driver who doesn’t respond to a 
proper inspection. 

But the inspection equipment must 
be right, and it is surp:‘sing how 





“YOUR service men must not only be experts, they must look like 
they knew their business,” says Mr. Roberts in the accompanying 
article 


—or mechanics who look like tyros 
—working on it. 

Service men have been known to 
anticipate the service needed. In 
other words, a mechanic can some- 
times tell at a glance what is wrong 
with the automobile. It isn’t always 
necessary to make a prolonged ex- 
amination to get at the seat of the 
trouble. But the mechanic who 
jumps at conclusions, no matter how 
accurate they may be, is not the 
one who makes a. hit with the 
motorist. 

Let us say that a man comes in 
and says there is something wrong 
with his brakes. The mechanic 
who glibly announces that “we’ll 
adjust ‘em—come back tomorrow,” 
is making a mistake. The proper 
type of mechanic is one who will 
start at the brake pedal and go 
through the entire braking system— 
while the customer watches—he is 
the one who makes the hit. As a 
matter of fact, it would be just as 


foolish to grind the valves without | 


removing the carbon as it is to take 
over a brake adjustment job with- 
out inspecting and reconditioning 
the entire braking system. Me- 
chanics should be so instructed. 
Now, let us talk about equipment 


—and this is one of the most im- | 


portant features of a service station. 

Take a motor manufacturer—the 
bigger he is, the more labor-reduc- 
ing equipment he owns. The more 
equipment, up-to-date equipment, 
he owns, the more he can reduce 
costs and increase his profits. The 
same thing is true of service work. 

Every effort should be made to 
provide modern equipment, and have 
it installed so that work will be 
done in proper sequence. Things 
move swiftly in the automotive busi- 
ness. Equipment that served so well 
yesterday is apt to be obsolete .to- 


much poor inspection equipment 
| there is on the market. 

Perhaps it is not surprising, after 
all, when the history of inspec- 
tion equipment is studied. About 
seven years ago a wave of inspec- 
| tion swept over the country. Mush- 
room manufacturers appeared like 
wildfire. Each had his own idea of 
how automobiles should be in- 
spected, but few gave the matter 
any great study. The cry was to 
produce and sell inspection equip- 
ment—any kind. Never mind about 
patents or patent rights. Never 
mind about durability. Never mind 
about efficiency. Let’s satisfy the 
demand for inspection equ:pment— 
with anything we can get up that 
jlooks and acts a little like an in- 
spection machine. Let’s clean up 
quickly. 


|great hodgepodge of inefficient, 
Rube Goldberg inspection equip- 
;}ment on the market and in service 
| Stations. Most of the fly-by-night 
{manufacturers of this equipment 
have disappeared. Their misdeeds 
have affected good manufacturers 
to some extent. And many service 
stations are struggling along with 
equipment that will not and cannot 
give a true and authentic «tory of 
}an automobile’s condition. 

No doubt much of this inefficient 
equipment may soon be replaced. 
For the benefit of those who may 
buy new inspection equipment, let 
seven vita] features be pointed out. 
If you are in the market for inspec- 
tion equipment, make sure of the 
following points: (1) the manufac- 
turer’s reputation and stability; (2) 
be sure no patent infringements ex- 
ist; (3) compare the amount of floor 
space consumed—and take the ma- 
chine that occupies the least space 
yet does the whole job satisfactorily; 
(4) make sure of the accuracy of 
the. device; . (5). consider. the .length 





¢ eeenday: ~ Times,reqnditions, motors ansh-ef time: cequbed: to: make 19+ cen; | 


change |man you have in your establishment. 


| 
The result was that there is a 





plete inspection; (6) find out if the 
manufacturer will be interested in 
your machine after the sale, if he 
will travel men in your territory, 
if he will give you bulletin service; 
(7) price—last, for it’s of least im- 
portance. 

Search into every machine and 
consider carefully—then buy. And 
remember that a proper machine 
will become the best service sales- 


It will bring in the profits if it is 
the right type of machine. 

Now let us speak for a brief mo- 
ment upon the value of quality ma- 
terials. This is an age of economy, 
The only true economy in automo- 
bile replacement work is the pur- 
chase and sale of quality materials. 

There havé been many cases where 
Service station operators have re- 
duced the quality of brake linings 
by 25 per cent. simply to make a 
Savings of 7 per cent. in money. 
Now, a brake lining that is only 
75 per cent. efficient is not econ- 
omy, even if it did make the opera- 
tor 7 per cent. on the purchase. It 
will not give the motorist satisfac- 
tion. He'll be back in your shop 
complaining—if he comes back at 
all. Buy the best brake linings you 
can, then you'll be giving the cus- 
tomers a break and you'll be assur- 
ing yourself of repeat business. Re- 
member, the actual cost of brake 
lining is a small percentage of the 
resale value. 

The same is true of every mate- 
rial you sell. Buy the best and sell 
the best. Even in the greatest 
economy market the country has 
ever known you'll find that quality 
materials and quality equipment 
will pay out many times over in the 
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add one of the oldest in the United 
States. 

In 1915 Mr. Miller opened a 
branch with the Dodge of Chico, 
Cal., and in 1917 another branch at 
Redding. The Chico and Redding 
branches were later sold to R. S. 
Watkins, who is now operating them 
under the firm name of Miller-Wat- 
kins Company. 

In 1930, the subject of this biog- 
raphy made a connection with 
W. W. Shipley, who at one time was 
manager of the Redding branch. 
The partnership took the Dodge 
agency for Portland and five 
counties surrounding it, under the 
name of W. W. Shipley Company. 

In 1917 the old partners, Miller 
and Coffing, got together again on 
the same basis and have been to- 
gether ever since. 

Since 1912, when the Miller and 
Coffing partnership began business 
in Sacramento in 1912, they have 
sold with their branches over 30,000 
hew and used cars. 

During the period from July, 1917, 
to January, 1919, Royal Miller ser- 
viced in the United States army in 
the air corps, leaving the army as a 
captain and pilot. 

He has been keenly interested in 
civic affairs, serving from time to 
time on the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce over a period 
of ten years. He was on the City 
Council of Sacramento for a period 
of four years, 1921 to 1925. 

Mr, Miller married in 1909 and has 
three children. 

DUTCH BRAND SALES 
STAFF IS INCREASED 

Fort Worth, Tex., March 20.—The 
F. J, Keller Company of this city, 
representing Van Cleef Brothers, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Dutch 
brand rubber and chemical products 
in the Southwest, has just added 
June L. Beckley to its sales staff. 
Mr. Beckley formerly was with the 
Straus-Frank Company. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


— | 


North Hudson 





MARCH 
20-25—Union City, N. J. 
Automobile Show, Columbia Park. 
27-April 1—Minneapolis. Automobile Trade 
Association, Northwest Automobile 
Show, Auditorium, 
27-April 1—New Lendon, Conn. 
bile show, State Armory 
APRIL 


12-27—Milan, Italy. International Auto- 
mobile and Nautical Show. 
21-21—Cleveland, 0. Nationa! Petroleum 
Association, meeting. 
MAY 


2- 5—Washington, D. C. 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting. 


Automo- 


United States 


17-18—Tulsa, Okla. American Petroleum 
eee, mid-year meeting, Mayo 
Hotel. 


JUNE 
16-17—Louisville, Ky. American Automo- 
bile Association, convention. 
18-July 3—Bordeanx, France. Seventh Au- 
7 Lomenite, Nautical and Aeronautica) 
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STUDEBAKER © 
CARRIES ON 


Receivership proceedings find world’s oldest 


vehicle manufacturer with assets exceeding 
liabilities by over ¥70,000,000 


FACTS LEADING TO COURT ACTION REVEALED 


TUDEBAKER is still Studebaker in 
spirit, scope and service. 
There has been no change, except for the 
better, in the policies and program of the 
historic Studebaker institution. 

And Studebaker is fortunate that the 
men appointed to administer its affairs are 
H. S. Vance, Vice President of The Stude- 
baker Corporation, Paul G. Hoffman, Vice 
President of The Studebaker Corporation 
and A. G. Bean, President of The White 
Motor Company—men schooled in the 
traditions which have given Studebaker 
its world-wide prestige. 

The great South Bend plants of Stude- 
baker, closed since the announcement of 
the bank moratorium, re-open Tuesday, 
March 21, under the direction of these 
seasoned automotive executives. 


The New Strength of Studebaker 


The Studebaker Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries (including The White Motor 
Company and The Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company, which are not included in 
this receivership) had on January 1, 1933, 
excluding good will, net assets amounting 
to $77,622,293 in excess of all liabilities 
and a book value, excluding good will, of 
$26.22 per share of Studebaker common 
stock. Of these total net assets, net cur- 
rent assets were $21,781,243 or $8.84 per 
share of common stock. Cash alone was 
more than $9,000,000. 

Directors of Studebaker consented to 
the friendly receivership, despite the com- 
pany’s strong financial condition, because 
in their opinion the best interests of Stu- 
‘ebaker would be protected until certain 


legal entanglements in connection with the 
proposed merger with The White Motor 
Company are adjusted. 


The Studebaker-W hite Merger 


Six months ago it was decided unani- 
mously by the respective Boards of Direc- 
tors of The Studebaker Corporation and 
The White Motor Company, that many 
economies and commercial advantages 
would result from a merger. A plan look- 
ing toward this merger was submitted to 
the stockholders of The White Motor 
Company. Within a short time 95 per cent 
of the White stock was turned in, mani- 
festing the almost unanimous approval of 
White stockholders. 


In recent months, however, holders of 
approximately 3 per cent of the White 
stock have threatened litigation against 
the merger unless their stock were pur- 
chased at a price which Studebaker direc- 
tors felt to be unreasonable and upon 
terms which it was impossible to meet. 
Studebaker recognizes the right of minor- 
ity stockholders to set any price they 
please on their White stock—even, as in 
this case, a price higher than it has com- 
manded on the open market at any time 
since 1929. In addition to private negoti- 
ations for this minority stock, Studebaker 
offered a plan of consolidation under which 
its value could have been established by 
court appraisal but the minority stock- 
holders refused to accept it. 

The Studebaker Corporation issued 
$14,900,000 in notes in connection with 
the acquisition of the assets of The White 
Motor Company. As a result of the atti- 


tude of the small minority group, these 
assets of White have not yet been merged 
with those of Studebaker. Furthermore, 
the terms under which these notes were 
issued have made it impossible, in the 
present banking situation, for Studebaker 
to secure its customary financial accom- 
modations. 


Studebaker’s competitive position in 
the industry has been improving steadily. 
During each of the past four years Stude- 
baker-built cars have secured a larger pro- 
portion of total registrations than in the 
previous year. 


The four lines of trucks—White, Pierce- 
Arrow, Studebaker and Indiana—now 
sold by The White Company, showed a 
larger dollar volume last year than any 
competing company except Ford and 
Chevrolet. With these four lines of trucks, 
White branches made a better showing in 
January 1933 than in January 1932, when 
general conditions were much better. 


There will be no variation whatsoever 
in the quality of Studebaker and Rockne 
workmanship. Studebaker and Rockne 
automotive products will continue to be 
built without interruption or change, by 
Studebaker men. This pioneering organ- 
ization has already faced and fought and 
triumphed over more “‘depressions’’, wars 
and “‘bad times”’ than any other company 
in the automobile business. 


Studebaker now confidently carries on, 
assured that it can continue to offer the 
American public the kind of automobiles 
and service for which the name Stude- 
baker is distinguished. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions... Pioneer of Free Wheeling 
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Cumulative New Passenger Car Registration Statistics, February, 1933 


In this table, 17 states and the District of Columbia 
Returns for today: Florida and Utah 








GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 





CHRYSLER GROUP FORD GROUP 
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s 2 = 3 3 3 3 = 

Ps z 3 = > gd = 3 

S m 2 3 a = 3 

O aX a Oo cS i.s ) | 
Delaware | 4| 4) 1| 4 29] 39| | 39] 9| 3] «95 | 9| 17 133 | 6] | 6 
Florida | 28 10 52) 183} 273] 343) 4| 347 | 48) 3} ——-560/ 2| 14) BB 700] es ae 30 
Idaho a aS aa a ee 21 | 16| I 16} 2] 5 ae |i if 45] 1| | ~ ae 
Indiana | 25] 56, 65|_—Ssé22138 359, —-298,—~Sti(iéidY 299,23] | 48i,— sa SCéD 618] 43), 6| 49 
Maryland | 30) 20, 36,147 233| __—«166 | 166 | 54] | 488 2| 35| 84! 664 | 15) 4| 19 
Michigan | 65; 55,243) 286 649} 745) 8| 753 | 156| 20| 1387 14] 240) 361| 2178| —_—*142| 34 176 
Minnesota | 30) 11; —=«a 98) 160] 149) 3| 152] (38 1| 504) | 36) 74) 653 | 14| 4| 18 
N. Hampshire | 3] 10, —StC=«C | CC) | 44; —i“‘i‘éwy:SSCdT:CC6 1) 10} 15 140] 8) 8 
New Jersey | 90 47 120 359) 616] 366) 6| 372| 207] S14] «i059 17,137 354| 1788 | 53) 11| 64 
North Carolina | 24 9) 28) 121| 182 | 253] 4) 257; ~~—=«3:1| | 478| 14] CBB 582 | 15} 5| 20 
North Dakota —_—| 1) 1 2| 10 13]. .—«27 | 27} 7 | 46) | 4) 9 66; #2 2) 3 
Pennsylvania | 179 98) 302 674 1253 | 693 13} 706 | 296) 25) —«:1869) 15} 203| 411| 2819 | 150} 15) 165 
South Carolina | 6) 3| 18; 48 75 | 91] j 91] 10} j 181| | 2| 18} 211] 10) 1 li 
South Dakota | 4 1| 19) 24, 48, 43 °&2«+| 4437 + ©«8F | ~ 91 j 4| 18) 121| 2) 2 
Utah i" 1| i #=S| 2 3), wm 86] ti“‘iakwy CS 1,66! } . - Mf 8 l 3 
West Virginia | 18 9 42) 97 ~ 166 | 1366 #+x..}  is7) 24)  °+# iJ 205! | 11] 29) cr) a | "oo, 
Wisconsin | 17 12; ~—=*S0 114 193| 123 1| 124] 39) 5] —«374! 3| 35| 86) 542 | 33| 4] 37 
Dist. of Col. is i 165 I 3). —«321/ 45, 105} 508 | 23) 26 






































Line Total | | | | 847| 1786} 

Group Total | l ] l 4508 | l | 3762 | l | | | | 12107 | | | 6A 
Delaware, 1932 _| 13 2! 3| 4 22 | 15) rT 16 | 30} | _—79 3| 7 16} 136 | 7| 3| 10 
Florida, 1932 | 36 14 28) _—*104 162] 246, “(sstC*]:C“‘;W#*SOSCLYY:COO!F€OCST]~COS|SiCiGATC “§$#NSSCN’(CEEK$NW.«OS’CF—~C“‘éGS|SCSC‘“‘C‘CT&4‘#S 41,27) 68 
Idaho, 1932 |S tia] ‘<é$é#$Ss}sSti‘ésaétCOTCOB 16, «39 T 39] 2) | ‘Sa | 1 Zz 62] Z | 
Indiana, 1932 | 60 70 78 143, 351] «383; 1j 384 | 70} 9} «891 1| 77 126 1174 | 63| 25) 88 
Maryland, 1932 | 39| 29 4856, 172| 130) 2) sCidS2Y—CitiAG|SCsi} HC CMS 10) 8 29| 74 
Michigan, 1932 | 189 198) —«:152) 120 659] 329) 25) 354 | 247/ 69} :1322| 27| 284) 245) 2144, 335] «137 472 
Minnesota, 1932 | —66,— 20,40) 90; 216] 190) 3) 193 | 98; ——i«z“ |t«i OG 6| 80} 128; + #«.+41023) «47; #24, 71 
N.Hampshire,’32 | 8, 5| 19) aij 27 7 &«o; 24 °#| mm i °&4.§ 6 °&«.lzj §66 5| li 
New Jersey, 1932 | _187| 70 146| 150 553] 274) —Ss«d8 292] —«336|~—Ss«1|~=Ss129,~=Ss8]Ss«édS3|_—C—C(‘é‘ékA|SSC2OGL 130) 74 204 
N. Carolina, 32 | 48, 7 42| 47) 144] 112 2) 114] 34; —i“‘( gU;:”SCO8S,!CU)COUSCOSSC~<“i;‘BYYSCSC« 16| 38 
No. Dakota, 1932 | __3| i Bi 8 a l 38| 10| ; 6 | 6 9| 86 | 2| | 2 
Pennsylvania,’32 | 338, «189, = 321| 431 1279| 690 13} 703) 424,—=—“‘«‘i Y:CS*C«DSA|Ct«CAY_Css(CtéiTOSC*«‘iKGSA|:«CtttiSST G7] 358 
fo. Carolina, 1932 | 9| 5) 13 13] 40, +74 1 | «116, +| 193) £4} 4) 20) 225; ~~ 15) 4| 19 
Bo. Dakota, 1932 | —_10' 10 15| 23! ssyist—“‘CzL:;”*é‘“‘(‘C;éY,CO!;™})6UrhhLhUh CUCU lll HY 6 
Utah, 1932 — a | 8| 1| 10} 39 a. -— -—_ =. - 63, «. = —_ * -@ il 
W. Virginia, 1932 | 32 7 41| 43| 123{ 79), | oOo] 1 S| 20 +15) i of oy 2 °&®#7 34 
Wisconsin, 1932 | 58,37 60| 95| 250{ 244] 4, _—Ss=«éaa | SS~SC~«iS|SCtSs=iTSS*~*~SYSCS*=‘iYSC«iCSC“‘éi TYCHO 126 
Dist. of Col., 1932 | 40) 70| 7 ".lhCmcor.”.CtC~CSarsi‘<i‘ coanr,hlhmc :mhCOCUmeerlmClr.lClCrcrl.hmhCUmrhcT lr 26 




























Line Total, 1932 690| _1036| __1395| 3075| 
Group Total, '32 | | 4251 | | 3163 | l l | l | l 14831 | | | 1618 





State 
Totals 





States 





Studebaker 
Graham 
Hupmobile 
Miscella- 

























































Delaware | | 4 5] 2| | 2] | 1| | \ 1 j ! 2| 1| | | 219 
Florida | l 7 +1 4) 2,sti“‘éi;:S!SS~«S*Y 5| 120} 6| 2| 8| 2| j 3| 6) 2 1] 1,548 
Idabo J | 3 | 3} | 1 lesan | | | 3 1) 1) | & 
Indiana = 35; sd 55] 6, sO 47] iif 7 4 '*'| 5] 8| | 4) 2) 2| 4| 1,474 
Maryland | | 23) si 44 | a | li} 7 «@ 1 13} 10} | hij —Stid117 1 | 1,198 
Michigan | 5 86. 25, ~—Ss«:MG | 15| en ee ee ee | 46| 28) | 18; 42 24| 7| 4,063 
Minnesota | | 19) 31| 50 | 24 1j 25} | | 1| 1 8 12} i 11) 15} 1| | 1,107 
N. Hampshire | ] 13| 8) 21] j ee a ee ae 3] } } 4| 2j 2} | 272 
New Jersey | 5| 6| +67; ~S*=«WAS7~S*S~=«d ee a ee ee a a ee 2| 39) ~C*«~«aSC:~C~‘“C‘*WR'Y 29 | 3,192 
Nort h Carolina | | 9| 3} 12] 6) | 6| 3} — ss 1 1 | 5] 4| 1| 1] 1,099 
sorte Bekete __t a L a 1| 1| 1 | 1| | | | | | | ! us 
Pennsylvania | 10) 97| 71| 178] 72) 3) 75] 15, —SC«S202+4 3) 10} 53| 43) 1j 58) 17] 22] 5,483 
South Carolina | | 3| 1 4| 5 j a ee | j 2 1] j 4| j | | 418 
South Dakota | } 11) 5 16] j | | | | ] 1 1) | 1 Ij | 234 
Nitec eet ee caeeaies eel ] 1| | | oe oe | ] ] ] | 147 
West Virginia ‘| | 11| 3 14| 5| j 5] 2| 1 | | 3| 3) ] 8| 6| 2| | 610 
Wisconsin | 1 26, S| 49 | ij | il} 2| | 1| | 7| 3) | 29| 5] 4 I 1,008 
Bist. of Col. | | l | 4 ij a 545 
Line Total : | | | | | 67) 66 23,223 
Group Total | | | | 756 | | | 261] | 1 | | | | | | | ( 
Delaware, 1932 | | 33 Ss 6} 10) 1) 11} | | | | | | | 1) 6| 1 3| 212 
Florida, 1932 | 2) 1 18 a at ee a a a ee ee ee Se a 3] 1,367 
Idaho, 1932 | | a ~ 3- ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee a ae 131 
Indiana, 1932 | 4) 17; 98) 119] 108) {sa | +: 2 oo sa: 4 ~=C«aly”:~St~—«é, 85D 
Maryland, 1932 | 6| 5) —«62 3) 40) . —- | | os ww mh i} os wt # °&6| 15% 
Michigan, 1932 | 13] 34] «95 142 | 72| ii 83) ~-27 2| | 1; 109) ~+91)~=O«]Sst=“‘iéit:S*~“‘ié‘t;:C*O*«tY:C*é‘“‘C‘#ORNO'YY’:CO#C*‘#CG, 230 
Minnesota, 1932 | 6 «S| 65) 82| 10| 2 a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
N Hampshire,"32 | | ==] SS—«) en A nn oe i | . -. 2. |. -.  -. 2. 2 oe 
New Jersey, 1932 | 36,23) —S«199) 258, 87238] SC*C OF | | 14 ov si) o ol 4, 13] 45) 3892 
N. Carolina, "32 | 1 yj 123 14] 16 ae | a . a a a j 4, 786 
No. Dakota, 1932 | | es ee) ee. ae | | pene en tee irae anneal rae 179 
Pennsylvania, ’3 32 | ii 42; 283] 346) 281, 386). ; 6 5} | 20, +133) +123, +29) +195, 66 34 43] ~~ 7,239 
Se. Carolina, 1932 | | iS Dee ee 
So. Dakota, 1932 |_| | 11) 12] 14 SD mtnenayeciie.o-2 otis of aliecacen aillcasieat ee eae a. ae 1 3] ] 1 5} 369 
dinning cee encaemeniog ements i Ee Ee a ee 
W. Vieginis, 1988 [| 7 a 2 A A SE a A See a Se ees eee 
Wisceasin, 1932 | 7 14, ~—=«SD 120| 84 0—rt—“‘é‘ *rYLS!UCUCU!!UCUhTTT!C~«~mtC~<CS~SCS”*~<CCSC~t<“<—~<iSYS*~‘CO™CSCO”*#*~«é z}|C<‘é TY’ 2,375 
Dist. of Col., 1932 2| 33] C Op |. a a ee ee 























Line Total, 1932 156) 1004| 510} 424| 94) 








Group Total, ’32 | | | wreey a) i DD ol oe one ee ee ae 
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Production — Engineering —Factory 


CONTRASTS LACQUER WITH 
OTHER FINISHES 





In an address delivered 





before the Detroit section, 


Society of Automotive Engineers some time ago, but not 
published heretofore, John Marshall of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, contrasted various finishes containing 


rosin, rosin-modified phenolic resins, 
and oil-modified glyptals (or glyceryl 
e —-———_-__- __ ——- --- enum 


phenolic resins 
phthalate). 

He told how they differ in ser- 
viceability and other characteristics, 
At the conclusion of his paper, he 
pointed out that the picture is not 
complete unless such finishes are 
contrasted also with the _nitro- 
cellulose finishes used so success- 
fully and for so long a time by the 
automotive industry. In complet- 
ing the picture Mr. Marshall made 
the following observations, which 
show the present status of various 
finishing materials in automotive 
work: 

None of the materials discussed, 
when used as air-drying finishes, 
comes anywhere near the speed that 
can be achieved with the nitrocel- 
lulose lacquers from a drying stand- 
point. Nitrocellulose is so positive 
in its drying action that it predomi- 
nates any composition into which 
it is introduced. It also is a very 
hard material. In order to use it, it 
must be plasticized. Of the groups 
of synthetic resins discussed pre- 
viously, the maximum use in con- 
junction with nitrocellulose lacquers 
seems to have been with the glyceryl 
phthalate group. The success of 
members of this group in the nitro- 
cellulose lacquer field seems to have 
resulted almost entirely from the 
fact that, because the oil-modifying 
materials used inthe’ glyceryl 
phthalate resins are actually inte- 
gral parts of the resin molecule, 
non-drying oils can be used in the 
preparation of the resins, and such 
non-drying oil resins are in them- 
selves plasticizing agents, which 
serve to modify the hardness of 
nitrocellulose. 

Nitrocellulose lacquers still stand 
alone as regards speed of drying, 
coupled with high service value 
from a durability standpoint. The 
properties of the nitrocellulose fin- 
ishes have been closely approxi- 
mated by products of the glyceryl 
phthalate type as regards service 
durability, but no approach has :3 
yet been made by either the gly- 
ceryl phthalate resins or the phe- 
nolic resins to nitrocellulose speed 
of drying. 

It is our feeling that in fields 
where durability has not been a 
criterion, the excellent improvement 
in drying properties achieved by 
finishes containing the rosin-modi- 
fied phenolics has made a real place 
for them in the production of fin- 
ishes embodying the best possible 
dry with the minimum cost of prod- 
uct. The straight phenolic resin 
materials, because of their hardness 
and relative lack of flexibility in the 
most durable range, have estab- 
lished themselves previously in fields 
where extreme resistance to water 
and the action of chemicals is de- 
sired. The glyceryl phthalate resins, 
because of their combination of 
flexibility and speed of dry in the 
durable range, have made a real 
place for themselves in fields where 
force drying of the finish is permis- 
sible or where manufacturing sched- 
ules do not require the extreme 
speed of dry characterizing the 
nitrocellulose finishes. 

It might be worth while to sum- 
marize briefly the places in which 
these materials have actually been 
used most successfully in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

There are in use a large number 
of undercoater materials for body 
work in which the glyceryl phthalate 
resins have been useful primarily 
because of their speed of set-up and 
their flexibility. 

In the field of whee] enamels they 
seem to have made a most excellent 
success. Here again the success has 
resulted because in products con- 
taining these resins, it has been pos- 
sible to couple good durability, hard- 








oil-soluble straight 


ness of surface and a degree of 
elasticity which have made them 
outstanding in comparison with the 
high-build glossy enamels of the 
varnish type which were prevous- 
ly used. 

In the field of body finishing the 
glyceryl phthalate enamels have to 
date made excellent headway in the 
refinishing field, undoubtedly be- 
cause of the combination of dura- 
bility, elasticity and comparatively 
good speed of dry. They are being 
very successfully experimented with 
in the field of commercial bodies, 
where a minimum of rubbing and 
polishing is desired and where the 
consumer is satisfied with an ap- 
proach to the appearance of a 
nitrocellulose lacquer job. 

In the field of automobile body 
finishes, however, they have been 
tried with a varying degree of suc- 
cess and have been abandoned, at 
least for the present, it seems, 
primarily because in comparison 
with the nitrocellulose lacquers 
now being used, the speed of set-up, 
even with force-dry to the point 
where a high degree of rubbing and 
polishing is possible, is not suffi- 
cient to make them acceptable in 
comparison with nitrocellulose 
lacquers. 

In addition, patching of the gly- 
ceryl phthalate finishes is a much 
more difficult procedure than with 
the nitrocellulose lacquers, from the 
standpoint of danger of variation in 
appearance between the patch and 
the body color after considerable 
weathering. It is reasonably certain 
that, in comparison with the old 
automobile body finishes used prior 
to the days of the nitrocellulose Jac- 
quers, these glyceryl phthalate fin- 
ishes would have been adopted for 
body finishing almost without re- 
sistance. They do not, however, as 
yet equa] the nitrocellulose products 
from the standpoint of drying speed 
and ease of patching. 

In the field of fender finishing, 
certain glyceryl phthalate products 
have been quite successful where a 
high degree of contrast existed be- 
tween the fender and the body. 
Where the fender and body have the 
some color, however, the fact that 
color change on the two portions 
of the car would proceed at a dif- 
ferent rate on exposure *has had a 
decidedly deterring effect on the in- 
troduction of these materials in 
place of the nitrocellulose finishes. 


U. S. AIR COMPRESSOR 
CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


eveland, O., March 20.—K. S. 
Clapp, sales manager of the United 
Air Compressor Company, announces 
the following changes in the com- 
pany’s sales representatives. 

W. V. Hall, assistant sales man- 
ager, assumes complete charge of 
the Greater New York city territory, 
with headquarters at 246 West 65th 


St. Mr. Hall operated under the 
former eastern manager, Leo Spald- 
ing, for several years. 

White-Tucker Company of Texas 
has taken over complete distribution 
of United States Air Compressor 
Company’s products in all of Texas 
except the southwestern portion and 
the entire state of New Mexico. 
White-Tucker Company consists of 
J. Cross White, 610 Binz Building, 
Houston, and J. Milton Tucker, 408 
Construction Building, Dallas. 

P. I. Schultz, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the company, becomes as- 
sistant sales Manager and advisory 
engineer, with a new title of sales 
engineering executive. 


_ Edited Edited by Herbert (Chase 


| sulted. The tentative standard is 
the result of laboratory experiments | 


extending over a period of ten years | 
|} and the proposed standard has been 


STEEL GRAIN SIZE 
CHART APPROVED 


made at the 
American | 


As now ap- 
the 
the 


Announcement was for about two years. 
| proved, it meets with 


recent meeting of the 
unanimous approval of 
Society for Testing Materials Com- mittee. 


mittee E-4 on Metallography, that| At the meeting, Committee E-4/ 
the proposed tentative standard | voted to recommend the adoption as 
grain size chart for classification of |Standard of the tentative recom-| 
steels had been approved for publi- | mended practice for thermal] analy- 
cation by the society’s committee on | sis of steel, adopted in 1930. 
standards. | A sub group, under the chairman- 
The need of grain-size determina- | ship of E. H. Dix, Jr., chief metal- 
tions for S. A. E. and allied steels|lurgist, Aluminum Company of 
has been quite generally recognized. | America, has made much progress in 
Many laboratories are making these | combining into a single method of 
tests, and, as different grain size | metallographic testing the present 
classifications are in use, confusion | standard methods covering iron and 
in discussion of grain sine has re- steel and | non-ferrous metals. When 


com- 





! 
this group finishes its work, 


in the hands of the subcommittee | 


almost | 


| Chairman, 
| metallurgist, 
| pany; 


| Paragon 





it is 
|expected that the single method will 
| cover the general procedure common 
to both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals and alloys and provide for 
separate sections on special methods 
for different types of alloys. 
Officers of the committee are: 
Cc. H. Davis, assistant 
American Brass Com- 
secretary, 


LEASES LARGER PLANT 
Newark, N. J., March 20.—The 
Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of automobile parts, 
has leased for a long term the sec- 
ond floor, 12,000 square feet, in the 
building at the northeast corner of 
Tichenor and Hermon Streets. The 
firm was located twelve years at 98 
Murray St. 


NO INTEREST in Editorial 


NO INTEREST in Your Ads 


Imagine such vital news like that 


in today s issue 


of Automotive Daily News being told to the trade any 


later than today. Can you imagine its value to the 


trade a week from now? Hardly. 


It is rapid propag ration of news that produces 


high reader interest. Only a newspaper can give the 


news value and visibility to your advertising that it 


gives to news. 


the editorial hasn't high reader-inte 


If the editorial is not up-to-date, if 


rest. then how 


can you expect your advertising to be seen and read? 


Automotive Daily News is the only paper in the 


automotive field that renders true news service. 


Advertising is news. Advertise in Automotive Daily 


News where your copy is seen: where your money 


is invested in reader interest. 


Automotive Baily News 


H. A. TARANTOUS, Bas. Mgr., 350 HUDSON SIREET, N Y C 


DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. 
Fisher Building, 


WESTERN OFFICE: Willard 


M. Slecum, Manager 
Detroit, Mich. 


R. Cotton, Manager 


333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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to talk your neighbor out of this big beautiful 


Economy Straight Eight for *585 





-. no use beating around 
the bush—it is hard to sell 
against a big Straight 8 for $585 
and up, f.o. b. Pontiac. And when 
it’s a Pontiac—made by General 
Motors—the job becomes even 
harder! 


Mr. Dealer—you don’t have to 
sell against Pontiac’s competition. 
There’s some good territory still 
open for alert business men who 
would like—this year especially 
—to sell a car that people really 
want to buy! 


And can you blame people for wanting 
the Pontiac above every other car in the 
low price field? It’s BIG—not just ‘‘full- 
sized.’’ The wheelbase is 115 inches, and 
the weight of the 4-door sedan is 3265* 
pounds. Those dimensions mean big 
car riding comfort! It’s an Eight—the 
Economy Straight 8—the identical type 
of engine design that has won every 
first and 29 out of the last 30 one-two- 
three prizes at Indianapolis during the 
past 10 years. That sort of engine needs 
no mechanical attachments to make it 
**smooth as’’ an Eight—because it IS an 
Eight! It produces 78 actual miles an 
hour—at small car cost per mile! 


The new Pontiac has wider, roomier 
Fisher bodies—with Fisher No Draft 


AND UP 
F. O. B. PONTIAC 


‘‘Well, son, how do you like it?’’ 


«‘Gosh, Dad! It’s the biggest and 
best looking car on our block!’’ 


THE CAR THEY ARE LOOKING AT IS THE 2-DOOR SEDAN, $635, F. O, B,. PONTIAC, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA. EASY G. M.A.C. TERMS 


Ventilation (individually controlled) — 
and what a selling point that is to people 
who want to ride in comfort and safety! 


Let’s be perfectly frank about this. You 
know that mere high pressure sales plans 
can never take the place of public prefer- 
ence—and you know that what the public 
wants is a car like this new Pontiac—a 
BIG Economy Straight 8 right down in 


Through B. 0. Pb. Sates Co. we can often arrange very attractive dual franchises with other General Motors cars 


PONTIAC 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE -> 


the low price field—a typical General 
Motors value. 


Don’t buck the Pontiac—sell it—and 
build yourself a better business doing it! 
Write or wire for full information. Address; 
Pontiac, General Motors Bldg., Detroit. 
Ask any Pontiac dealer and he will tell you that 
the Pontiac Sales Agreement is in itself very 


fair and reasonable—and is administered with 
consideration and fairness. 


*Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan. 


the economy economy 


STRAIGHT 


FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 





How would you like to have | 








